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Mounted archers firing at pursuing Assyrians. This relief is from the palace of Ashurnasirpal II (883-859 s.c.). Photograph 


ncient Israel faced a Scythian does not appear. Yet in ous Scythian tribes saka. The Greek 
number of threats at her Genesis 10:3 (and its parallel, 1 equivalent, Skythes, appears once 
northern frontier. The Chronicles 1:6) as wellasinJeremiah inthe New Testament, Colossians 
several biblical references 51:27, the Hebrew term Ashkenaz, 3:11, and not infrequently in other 
to such invaders have provided which has been identified as the Greek documents. 
fodder for the speculations of modern, cognate for the Akkadian name for 
popular interpreters (see sidebar). this group, Ishkuza, is employed The Scythians in the North 
While identification of the northern (Parpola 1970: 178). Jeremiah’s The name “Scythian” designates a 
enemies as Russians may appealto = exhortation even preserves the war- numberof nomadic tribes from 
Our imagination, thereisnowample _ like connotations of the Scythians: the Russian steppes. One group, 
archaeological evidence toidentify § ‘’Prepare the nations for battle after being driven out of Media in 
these invading hordes with the against her; summon against her the seventh century B.c.£., settled in 
Scythians—contemporaries of the these kingdoms: Ararat, Minni, and __ the fertile area of the present-day 
biblical authors. Ashkenaz.” Ukraine, north of the Black Sea. 
In the Old Testament the word The Persians called the vari- Related tribes occupied the lands 
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courtesy of the British Museum. 


to the east of the Caspian Sea. 
Archaeological excavations in these 
areas have provided a vast number of 
materials useful in reconstructing 
the Scythian lifestyle. Moreover, 
they illumine several references to 


these tribes in the ancient literature. 


Interest in the Scythians was 
first aroused in the seventeenth 
century, not by the investigations 
of literary references, but by the 
discovery of fabulous treasures in 
burial sites north and east of the 
Black Sea. These burials, which 
date in general to the sixth century 


B.C.E. (see Artamonov 1969), have 
yielded over 20,000 gold objects. 
Today, the discoveries from the 
tumuli (the Kelermes, Melgunov, 
Chertomlyk, and other barrows) 
fill the rooms of Leningrad’s 
Hermitage Museum. 

Subsequent excavations in the 
Soviet states of Armenia and 
Azerbaijan have documented the 
Scythian presence in Transcaucasia 
(northern ancient Urartu; compare 
the biblical Ararat). In the mid- 
seventh century, the Urartian set- 
tlement of Karmir-Blur (ancient 


Teishebaini) was founded by Rusa II. 
A horn carved with a Scythian 
griffin, discovered in a gate-keeper’s 
lodge, indicates the presence of the 
northern tribe in the city. Perhaps 
some Scythians served in Karmir- 
Blur’s garrison. 

According to B. Piotrovsky 
(1969: 178), who has conducted 
excavations of Karmir-Blur since 
1949 (following initial digs between 
1939-1941), the Scythians, once 
allies of Urartu, took advantage of 
Urartian weakness caused in part 
by Cimmerian raids, and assaulted 
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Karmir-Blur at the beginning of 
the sixth century. 


The citadel was destroyed and 
set on fire in a night attack 
directed not against the well 
defended main gate but against 
the postern gate in the north- 
west comer. Before the final 
assault the citadel came 

under heavy fire from the 
enemy archers; and num- 

bers of bronze arrows of the 
Scythian trilobate type were 
extracted from the adobe brick 
of the walls near the postern. 
It is clear that the attackers of 
the Urartian fortress in- 
cluded some of their former 
allies, the Scythians. 


Scythian presence has also been 
confirmed in other areas of the 
kingdom of Urartu, which incorpo- 
rated the area around Lake Van (in 
eastern Turkey), Lake Urmia (in 
northwestern Iran}, and Lake Sevan 
(in Soviet Armenia}. For example, 
Scythian-type horse-bits and horse 
burials have been found at Hasanlu 
south of Lake Urmia, in strata 
dating from the ninth to the seventh 
centuries B.c.£. A similar horse 
burial from this same general period 
has been uncovered at Baba Jan 
in the Luristan region of the 
Zagros Mountains. 

Assyrian literary sources place 
the Scythians in seventh-century 
Iran, and archaeological evidence 
suggests an even earlier presence. 
Although the Assyrian texts do not 
mention the tribes until late in the 
eighth century, a relief from the 
reign of Ashurbanipal II (885-859) 
portrays mounted archers who may 
well be Scythians. 

The most important Assyrian 
references to the Jshkuza date 
from the reign of Esarhaddon (681— 
668). In 676, he boasted about his 
victory over the Manneans (biblical 
Minni), Scythian allies who inhab- 
ited the area south of Lake Urmia: 
‘Tl am the one who scattered the 
inhabitants of Mannai, those rebel- 
lious Gutians, and who killed in 
battle the troops of the Scythian, 
Ishpakai, an ally who could not save 
them” (Heidel 1956: 17). 

About a decade later, a Scythian 


Although Scythian 


incursion into the 
Near East cannot 
be denied, the exact 
extent of their raids 
and the years of 
their domination 
have remained 
matters of 
considerable 


scholarly debate. 


chief, Bartatua (the Protothyes of 
Herodotus I.103) demanded an Assyr- 
ian princess in marriage as the price 
for his allegiance. Esarhaddon ques- 
tioned the diviners of Shamash con- 
cerning this proposal. As Olm- 

stead (1951: 361) observes, “A second 
inquiry proves a successful marriage, 
for Bartatua is expected to march 
against Bit Kapsi and Saparda in 

the Median land, the enemies of 
Assyria.” The Scythian alliance 

with the Assyrians lasted at least 

for another generation; Madyes (Her- 
odotus I.104), the son of Bartatua, 
fought for the Assyrians against 

the Cimmerians in Cappadocia 

ca. 654 B.C.E. 

Herodotus indicates that the 
Scythians were active in Media, 
southeast of Lake Urmia. It is also 
evident from the Assyrian texts 
that these tribes were present in 
Mannean territory directly south of 
the lake. The spectacular discovery 
of the Ziwiye treasure in this area 
corroborates the literary evidence. 

The Ziwiye discoveries were 
not made during a controlled exca- 
vation. Rather, in 1947, a local 
shepherd happened upon a bronze 
object identified as either a chest or 
a coffin. Because of this circum- 
stance, some doubt has been cast on 
the authenticity of several other 
objects from the find. 

R. D. Barnett (1956) dates the 
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burial of the finds to 600 B.c.£. 

R. Ghirshman prefers the earlier date 
of 62.5. Indeed, since the Ziwiye 
treasure contains several Assyrian 
objects, such as an ivory statue of an 
Assyrian dignitary, Ghirshman has 
even suggested that part of the 
treasure may have belonged to the 
dowry of Esarhaddon’s daughter, the 
wife of the Scythian Bartatua 

(1976: 103). 

The most significant aspect of 
the Ziwiye treasure is the presence 
of Scythian ‘‘animal style” art. A 
magnificent gold pectoral, which 
also includes Urartian and Assyrian 
stylistic elements, depicts hares and 
recumbent felines—motifs paral- 
lel to the designs on objects found in 
the Kelermes and Litoj barrows. 
Such Scythian subjects as lynxes, 
running hares, and the heads of 
birds of prey appear on a silver dish 
with gold inlay designs, also found 
at Ziwiye. As Ghirshman therefore 
concludes (1964: 98), ‘’‘The Ziwiye 
treasure’ proves that these warrior- 
horsemen were present in this part 
of Iran.” 


The Scythians in the Near East 
Although Scythian incursion 
into the Near East cannot be 
denied, the exact extent of their 
raids and the years of their domina- 
tion have remained matters of consid- 
erable scholarly debate. The first 
focus of the discussion has been 
the presence of Scythian hordes 
in Media. 

According to Herodotus I.103, 
during the reign of Cyaxares, the 
Median kingdom was invaded by a 
group of Scythians. The historian 
further relates (IV.1) that ‘‘the 
Scythians .. . ruled the upper coun- 
try of Asia for twenty-eight years.” 
Vaggione (1973) has argued that 
“upper country of Asia’ probably 
designates eastern Anatolia, from 
the Halys River eastward to the 
borders of Media. 

Herodotus provides additional 
material concerning the question of 
chronology. He indicates (1.102) 
that the Scythians averted a Median 
attack against Nineveh toward the 
end of the reign of Phraortes. The 
traditional dating of Phraortes 
(675—653) would place the Median 


Gold pectoral from Ziwiye. Photograph courtesy of Josephine Powell. 


incursion about 653, the height of 
the Assyrian king Ashurbanipal’s 
power. As R. Labat (1961: 4—5} has 
indicated, this situation is quite 
improbable. Moreover, this stan- 
dard chronology places the Scythian 
interregnum after the tenure of 
Phraortes and before the accession 
of Cyaxares, that is, between 653 
and 625. 

In a brief but important article 
published in 1979, A. R. Millard 
proposes anew method of reconcil- 
ing the data provided by Herodotus 
with the conflicting evidence from 
Near Eastern sources. Millard dates 
the reign of Phraortes to 647—625, 
and divides the Scythian interreg- 
num into two phases: (1) domina- 
tion of eastern Anatolia (645—625), 
and (2) domination of Media dur- 
ing the first eight years of Cyaxares 
(625-617). This interpretation 
places Scythian hegemony after the 


passing of the Assyrian threat and 
before the attack of Cyaxares against 
the Assyrians in 615. 

After the Scythians attacked the 
Median kingdom of Cyaxares, some 
of the tribes made a lightning 
raid along the Palestinian coast to 
the borders of Egypt. According to 
Herodotus (I.105): 


Thence they marched against 
Egypt: and when they were in 
the part of Syria called Palestine, 
Psammetichus king of Egypt 
met them and persuaded them 
with gifts and prayers to come 
no further. So they turned back, 
and when they came on their 
way to the city of Ascalon in 
Syria, most of the Scythians 
passed by and did no harm, but a 
few remained behind and plun- 
dered the temple of Heavenly 
Aphrodite. 


This account has been the occa- 
sion of some controversy. Several 
scholars have expressed doubts that 
such a powerful ruler as Psam- 
metichus I (664—610) would resort 
to bribery in order to dissuade 
an attack by nomadic barbarians. 

E Wilke (1913: 228-29), for example, 
dismissed the entire account as an 
etiological tale devised to explain 
the origin of “the female sickness” 
(venereal disease?) which Herodo- 
tus says afflicted the Scythians as a 
punishment from Aphrodite. Other 
specialists may find the Pharoah’s 
use of bribery less than honorable 
but they do not consider it incredible 
(see Drioton and Vandier 1952: 

576; Gyles 1959: 22). Millard (1979: 
122) concludes that “in the light of 
earlier movements, too, the gravita- 
tion of one band to the frontier of 
Egypt would be no surprise. ... 
There are no grounds for dismissing 
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Scythian Arrowheads 


trilobate type 


pyramidal type 


leaf type 


Herodotus’ record of a Scythian 
attempt to enter Egypt.’ 

Excavations at the eastern Delta 
site of Tell Defenneh (Tahpanhes), 
built by Psammetichus I, may offer 
confirmation of the account by 
Herodotus. The original excavator, 
W M. Flinders Petrie, thought that 
the hundreds of Scythian-type bronze 


arrows and the iron dagger also in 
the Scythian style discovered there 
belonged to Ionian and Carian 
mercenaries. A more comprehen- 
sive interpretation is offered by 

T. Sulimirski (1954: 305): 


It seems, however, that among 
these Anatolian mercenaries 
the Scythians were also 
included. Recruitment of these 
troopers fell into the period 

of the dawnfall (sic) of the 
Scythian might in Western Asia. 
Characteristic clay figurines 
representing bearded riders in 
pointed caps, which almost al- 
ways accompany the finds attri- 
buted to these mercenaries, seem 
to support this supposition. 


The Scythians may not have 
been the earliest mounted archers 
in antiquity, but they were among 
the most skilled, as the relief from 
Ashurbanipal indicates. Their bows 
were short (110—100 cm) but 
powerful and their arrows measured 
between 50 and 60 cm. The gorytus, 
a case which held both arrows and 
bow, was often elaborately decor- 
ated in gold. 

The distinctive, socketed 
Scythian arrowheads were con- 
structed of bronze, sometimes two- 
edged but usually trilobate (three- 
edged) or of the solid, pyramidal 
type, and often barbed; they were 
especially adapted for the light bows 
of mounted archers. These types of 
arrowheads were not used exclusively 
by the Scythians; other ancient 
peoples, such as the Cimmerians, 
also adopted the styles. 

In most cases, however, these 
arrowheads have been discovered at 
sites where Scythian presence ei- 
ther is attested or can be postulated. 
For example, such arrowheads ap- 
pear only after the incursion of the 
Scythians south of the Caucasus 
in the late eighth and early seventh 
centuries. Sulimirski, in his impor- 
tant 1954 article, presents the col- 
lected evidence of these arrow- 
heads throughout the Near East. 
This evidence can be profitably 
employed in discussions of Scythian 
presence in Palestine. 
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Jeremiah’s Foe from the North 
Jeremiah (4—6 and 8—9) mentions 
the thrust of a “foe from the 
north.” Today, scholars are divided 
over the identification of this foe. 
Does the prophecy reflect the Scyth- 
ian raid through Palestine? Or, was it 
an unfulfilled prediction later trans- 
ferred to another group? 

Those who favor the first alter- 
native date the Scythian raid to 
a time before the prophet’s call in 
626 (Jeremiah 1:2; see Skinner 1922: 
39). Others have concluded that 
when Jeremiah’s original prophecies 
relating to the Scythians were not 
fulfilled, he revised them to refer to 
the Chaldeans. H. H. Rowley notes 
that ‘the view that these oracles 
have been retouched is born of the 
fact that Jeremiah’s ministry is stated 
to have begun at approximately the 
time to which Herodotus assigns the 
Scythian invasion, and of the recog- 
nition that as they stand they are 
appropriate to the Chaldeans, even 
though some things could equally 
well apply to the Scythians, and 
some things perhaps better to them”’ 
(1962—63: 218-19]. 

A mediating position has been 
taken by John Bright. Although in 
his important commentary on Jere- 
miah he affirms the possibility of a 
Scythian raid into Palestine, Bright 
acknowledges the disfavor into which 
the Scythian hypothesis has re- 
cently fallen: ‘‘But contemporary 
evidence of such an irruption is 
lacking, and it must be said that a 
Scythian domination of western 
Asia coincident with the latter part 
of Ashurbanipal’s long reign is 
difficult to credit” (1965: LXXX]). 

Bright’s chronological question 

has been resolved by Millard’s propo- 
sal, which places Scythian domi- 
nance of Media after the reign of 
Ashurbanipal. His concern over the 
alleged lack of evidence can be solved 
by an appeal to Sulimirski’s impor- 
tant study of Scythian arrowheads. 
Sulimirski lists a number of 
trilobate arrowheads discovered at 
Samaria in seventh-century strata. 
Contemporaneous specimens have 
been discovered along the Philistine 
coast at Tell el-Ajjul and Tell Fara. 
Sulimirski even reports one three- 
edged specimen from Jerusalem 


Today, new discoveries, especially in Soviet archaeology, 
enable us to reevaluate the reliability of Herodotus, 
our principal source on the Scythians and their 


(1954: 297, 299). In 1975, N. Avigac 
excavating in the Jewish Quarter of 
Jerusalem, discovered four arrow- 
heads at the base of a massive 
defense tower dated to the Siege of 
586. According to Singer (1976: 7): 
“The four arrowheads, one iron and 
three bronze, are thought to be the 
first remains ever recorded of the 
two-year Babylonian siege which 
finally broke the defenses of the 
Starving city.” 

Although only one of these four 
arrowheads was of the Scythian- 
trilobate type, it may hold the key to 
a new interpretation of Jeremiah’s 
prophecy. This interpretation, which 
has not been anticipated by scholars, 
and which may not have been 
clearly perceived by the prophet 
himself, concerns the mixed na- 
ture of the pronouncements. Some 
prophecies seem to apply to the 
Scythians; others concern the Chal- 
deans. Perhaps Jeremiah’s prophecies 
were fulfilled by an attacking force of 
both Chaldeans and Scythians. 

The Scythian-type arrowheads 
may have been used for two differ- 
ent purposes. Arrowheads dating to 
the seventh century probably were 
employed by marauding Scythians. 
Yet those of the sixth century and 
later may be attributed to the Scyth- 
ian groups who remained in the 
Near East, to serve as mercenaries 
with the great powers, especially 
Egypt and Babylonia. Indeed, subse- 
quent history indicates that the 
Scythians served as archers for the 
Persians, and Scythian bowmen were 
employed as policemen in classical 
Athens (Plassart 1913). In light of 
the “Scythian” arrowhead uncov- 
ered from the Babylonian attack on 
Jerusalem, I would therefore sug- 
gest that Scythian mercenaries may 
have served as the vanguard of the 
Chaldean assault. 


raid into Palestine. 


Herodotus and Scythian Tombs 
The historical reliability of Herodo- 
tus, our principal source on the 
Scythians and their raid into 
Palestine, was questioned by schol- 
ars writing in the early decades of 
this century, such as Wilke (1913). 
These criticisms were repeated by 
later specialists, including Hyatt 
(1940), and Lauha (1943), who also 
investigated the connection between 
Jeremiah’s prophecies and the 
Scythians. Today, new discoveries, 
especially in Soviet archaeology, 
enable us to reevaluate the reliability 
of Herodotus. 

It is true that the Greek his- 
torian recounts many bizarre and 
even Savage practices of the Scyth- 
ians. While some of his statements 
may seem incredible or exaggerated, 
a number of them have been corrobo- 
rated by excavations of tombs 
located north and east of the Black 
Sea. The most important find has 
been the frozen tombs of Pazyryk, 
located in the Altai Mountains of 
southern Siberia, just north of the 
western boundary of the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic. Although 
these tombs may not belong to 
those who were, strictly speaking, 
Scythians, they do reveal a closely 
related culture (compare Potratz 
1963: 179; and Artamonov 1965). 

The Pazyryk tombs were first 
discovered by S. Rudenko in 1924 
and excavated by him in 1929 and 
1947-49. Although partial ac- 
counts of these excavations appeared 
earlier, the comprehensive study of 
the tombs did not appear in English 
until 1970 (see Rudenko 1970). 

Of the more than forty barrows 
at Pazyryk, six, ranging in date 
from the fifth to the third centuries 
B.C.E., have been excavated. The 
perishable materials in these tombs 
were found intact due to an extraor- 
dinary circumstance. All six tombs 
had been opened by robbers, and 


the openings permitted rain to seep 
through. This water then froze, 
largely preserving the bodies of 
humans and horses, textiles, and 
other perishable materials for over 
two millennia! 
Discoveries in barrow number 
2 confirm Herodotus’ observation 
that the Scythians bathed in the 
vapor created by heating hemp seeds. 
Two sets of apparatus, consisting of 
the copper vessels in which the seeds 
were heated and the six rods which 
supported the miniature sauna, 
were recovered. In such tents “the 
Scythians howl in joy for the vapour- 
bath” reported Herodotus (IV.75). 
Tomb number 2 yielded an even 
more interesting confirmation. He- 
rodotus (IV.64} reports that the 
Scythians carried the heads of 
their victims to their chiefs. More- 
over, he states that they scalped their 


Apparatus for inhaling hemp fumes from 
Pazyryk. Photograph courtesy of the Hermitage 
Museum in Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 
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RUDddIAN 
ATTACKS? 


everal popular interpreters of Ezekiel 38:2—5 claim that the 

passage prophesies an invasion of Israel by the Soviet Union 

(Lindsey 1970: 63—65; 1980: 67—68). These writers equate the 

Hebrew word Rosh as well as Gog and Magog, with Russia, 
Meshech with Moscow, and Tubal with Tobolsk. These four iden- 
tifications are all problematic. 

The word Rosh is most commonly translated “chief” or “head” (as 
in the expression for the Jewish New Year, Rosh ha-Shanah, or head of the 
year}. The RSV translates Ezekiel 38:3 as ‘Thus says the Lord Gop: 
Behold I am against you, O Gog, chief prince of Meshech and Tubal” 
(emphasis added). Similar renditions appear in the KJV, NAB, and NIV. 
And even if the term Rosh is translated as a proper name (as in the JB, 
NEB, and NAS}, the passage still cannot refer to modern Russia. The 
name Rus was first brought into the region of Kiev by the Vikings in the 
Middle Ages (Dmytryshyn 1977: 37—41). 

The baffling names Gog and Magog have led to a variety of 
interpretations: The most common explanation is the equation of Gog 
with the famous Gyges (d. 644}, the king of Lydia (western Turkey). 
Assyrian texts speak of Gyges as Gugu, which is a linguistic cognate of 
Gog (see Cogan and Tadmor 1977). Yet while the names are similar, the 
geographical details do not coincide. Gog and his hordes are stated to 
be from “the uttermost parts of the north” (Ezekiel 38:15). The kingdom 
of Gyges, however, never extended into eastern Anatolia, north of 
Israel. Thus various attempts (for instance Myres 1932; Astour 1976) to 
explain the background of Gog and Magog have not won universal 
consent. 

Informed studies acknowledge that the identification of Meshech — 
with Moscow and Tubal with Tobolsk is quite untenable (see Yamauchi sr hie tian belt from oe seatidert oe ce charic 
1976). Since the late nineteenth century, Assyrian texts have been but the horsemen wear Scythian trousers. Photograph courtesy of. 
available which locate Meshech (Mushku) and Tubal (Tabal) in central 
and eastern Anatolia respectively (Olmstead 1923: 143-44, 221-28, 

266-67). 

During the reign of Sargon II(721-705) the Mushkiofcentral = j 9 E==s.acksA===> °° +... .- = = 
Anatolia were ruled by the famous king Mita, known in classical sources ——— a Lo \ 

(for instance, Herodotus I.14) as Midas of the Phrygians whose touch y A ‘ieke Seve 
according to legend turned everything into gold. We may conclude that a 

the Phrygians who came from the west and the Mushki who came ye eee p 
from the east fused into one kingdom (Cavaignac 1953). : —— 

If Rosh is not Russia and Meshech and Tubal are both located in ita, f — 
Turkey, we may still ask: Are there other biblical references to invaders “a ~ MT. ARARAT ~ 
from what is today the modern country of Russia? The answer is: Yes, : Lake 
there are. Biblical Gomer (Ezekiel 38:6; Genesis 10:2,3) may be A; 
associated with the invading tribe from Russia known in nonbiblical C_ 
sources as the Cimmerians (Akkadian Gimmiraia; Greek Kimmerioi). Malatya S\ ~ er ane 

In the Odyssey XI.13-19, Homer associated the Cimmerians with 
a fog-bound land, perhaps the Crimea. Herodotus IV.1 1-13 relates that a ae oneeea 
they were driven over the Caucasus by the Scythians in a domino-like ‘ Lake 
effect as the Scythians were pushed west by others. Urmia 

Cuneiform sources mention an invasion by the Cimmerians = | 
(Parpola 1970: 132-34). They first attacked the kingdom of Urartu Heced ihaver Se 
(biblical Ararat) in the late eighth century. According to Assyrian ; ° 
reports King Rusa I (735-714) was so overwhelmed by the Cimmerian 
invasion that he committed suicide. 
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Urartu was weakened by a second Cimmerian raid in 707. The son of 
Rusa, Argishti, suffered a great defeat as reported by Sennacherib 
(Pfeiffer 1935: 11). The Cimmerians then passed west into eastern 
Anatolia where they encountered the Assyrians. Though quite 
advanced in age, Sargon II led the Assyrian army against the invaders. He 
perished in 705 while campaigning in Tabal. The Assyrians continued 
to be alarmed by the Cimmerian presence, as the questions addressed by 
Esarhaddon (681-668) to the god Shamash indicate. Esarhaddon was 
able to defeat the Cimmerians around 678 as they were threatening Tabal 
(Heidel 1956: 15). 

The Cimmerians next swept into central and eastern Anatolia, 
seizing the Greek colony of Sinope on the north shore and devastating 
Gordion, the capital of Midas around 676. Excavations at Gordion by 
Rodney Young in the 1950s have uncovered evidence of the attack (see 
Mellink 1959). 

From Assyrian sources we learn that the threat of the Cimmerians 
forced Gyges to appeal to the Assyrians for aid at some time between 
668 and 665. A final raid in 644, in which the capital Sardis fell, resulted 
in the king’s death (Spalinger 1978}. A huge tumulus at Bin Tepe near 
Sardis, some 700 feet in diameter, marks his tomb. Tunnelling into the 
mound, George Hanfmann uncovered a reduplicated monogram for 
Gyges’ name but failed to locate the sarcophagus itself. 

Sweeping past Sardis, the Cimmerians also threatened the Greek 
cities of the Ionian coast (Smyrna, Magnesia, Ephesus) about fifty miles 
away. The Ephesian poet Kallinos, famed for his martial poetry, helped 
to rally his fellow citizens to defend themselves. 

The Cimmerians were at that time led by Lygdamis (Strabo 1.61), 
who can be identified with the Tugdamme of cuneiform sources. After 
his campaigns in western Anatolia, Tugdamme turned east again and 
threatened Cilicia in southeastern Anatolia. In a text inscribed on a 
golden incense altar, erected to Marduk at Babylon around 640, 
Ashurbanipal denounced his foe. 

A fragmentary text published by A. R. Millard gives us details of 
Tugdamme’s gruesome death: 


[ ... ] the weapons of Ashur, my lord, overwhelmed him and he 
[went mad], and in his delirium chewed his knuckles [... | 
changed, and imposed on him his severe punishment. [One side 
ts and horsemen. The charioteers are Assyrian in dress of his body suffered a stroke, piercing pain attacked his heart 
Vuseum of Fine Arts, Boston. (Millard 1968: 109-10). 


After this decisive defeat the Cimmerians did not survive as an 
entity. They merged with the native populations in eastern Anatolia 
which the Armenians were later to call Gomir. 


Edwin Yamauchi 


Urartu. (Adapted from B. Piotrovsky, The Ancient Civilization of 
Urartu, Cowles, 1969.) 


Scythopol ts 
© (Beisan) Babylon 


invasions and settlement of the Iranian Plateau in the late 
second and early first millennium B.c. 
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Mummified corpse from Pazyryk. Photograph courtesy of the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


enemies and used the scalps as 
“napkins.” An illustrated cap found 
in a Kurdzhip barrow depicts a 
Scythian holding the head of a 
victim (Rice 1961: 54}; the head of 
the chief from tomb number 2 at 
Pazyryk had been scalped. 

In the case of the corpses at 
Pazyryk the entrails, muscles, and 
brains had been removed. The crania 
were then filled with soil, pine 
needles, and larch cones, and the 
skin sewn up with horsehair 
(Rudenko 1970: 280 ff.}. Herodotus 
(IV.71) described the embalming of 
the chief as follows: ‘His belly [was] 
cut open and cleansed and filled 
with cut marsh-plants and frankin- 
cense and parsley and anise seed, 
and sewn up again,” 

At the death of the king, Herodo- 
tus continues (IV.71), the Scythians 
“bury, after strangling, one of the 
king’s concubines, his cupbearer, 
his cook, his groom, his squire, and 
his messenger, besides horses.” 

The sacrifice of a spouse and ser- 
vants is amply attested by the 
excavations of Scythian tombs. In 
the great Chertomlyk burial there 
were Skeletons in each of the four 
side-chambers: “In the north-west 
chamber, on remains of a bier painted 
dark and light blue, lay a woman’s 
skeleton’ (Phillips 1965: 75—76). 

The sacrifice of horses is also 
well attested by archacology. At 
the Kostromskaya burial, twenty-two 
horses were arranged on four sides of 
the tomb (Rice 1961: 102—03}. At 
Chertomlyk ‘three graves of horses 
bridled with gold and silver and 
two of grooms with silver or gold 
torques and quivers of arrows” 
were discovered (Phillips 1965: 76). 
The frozen condition of the Pazyryk 
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tombs preserved “not only skin 
and hair, but muscles, and entrails 
with the remains of undigested 
food” from ten yellow mares 
(Griaznov 1933: 32). 

In the light of these striking 
discoveries, the reliability of Herodo- 
tus as a source for our knowledge 
of the Scythians can be affirmed. 
According to Rubinson (1975: 20), 
“In summary, we can see that 
Herodotus gives relatively accurate 
descriptions of the way of life of the 
nomads who were in fairly close 
contact with the Greeks, as, for 
example, in his description of the 
burial process.” (See also Sulimirski 
1954: 294; Rice 1961: 42.) 


Savage Kinsmen in Christ 
In the classical age of Greece 
(fifth century} the Scythians became 
well known as archers who fought 
both with and against the Greeks. In 
fact, as often noted in the plays of 
Aristophanes, a corps of Scythians 
served as a kind of police force in 
Athens. Though an exceptional 
Scythian like Anacharsis could be- 
come thoroughly Hellenized and 
gain fame as a sage, their gaudy 
pants and pointed caps constantly 
evoked wonder. Moreover their repu- 
tation for ferocity, their scalping of 
captives, and their other barbarous 
customs made their name synony- 
mous with savagery down into the 
Christian era (compare 2 Maccabees 
4:47, 3 Maccabees 7:5; 4 Maccabees 
10:7; Josephus, Contra Apion 2.269; 
Tertullian, Apology 9.9). 

It is these unsavory associa- 
tions, then, which provide the point 
of the reference to the Scythians in 
Colossians 3:11—a word which 
means nothing to readers today 
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but which would have aroused a 
strong emotional response from 
Paul’s audience: ‘Here there cannot 
be Greek and Jew, circumcised and 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, 
slave, free man, but Christ is all, 
and in all’’ According to this passage, 
even those cruel, barbaric Scythians 
—the epitome of savagery in the 
ancient world—were capable of 
redemption through the grace of 
Christ! 


Matcrials for this article have been extracted 
from Foes from the Northern Frontier (Baker 
Book House, 1982) by Edwin Yamauchi, and 
are used with permission of the publisher. 


Scythian archer on an archaic Greek vase 
(530-520 8.c.) painted by Exekias. Photo- 
graph courtesy of the University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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NEW 
FULBRIGHTS OFFERED 
Fellowships Available for Cyprus 
he Fulbright Commission has 
announced the availability of 
three Fulbright awards for re- 
search positions in Cypriot 
art or archaeology for the academic 
year 1984-85. Successful candidates 
will work closely with the Cyprus 
Department of Antiquities and the 
Cyprus American Archaeological 
Research Institute (CAARI} in Nicosia. 
The positions are: (1) RESEARCH 
FeLLowsuiP for postdoctoral research 
related to the grantee’s doctoral 
dissertation. (2) SENIOR RESEARCHER 
FELLOWSHIP for research on any field of 
the fellow’s choosing. (3) SruDENT 
FELLOwsHIP for doctoral research on 
the art or archaeology of Cyprus. 
Deadline for applications is 
September 1983 for the 1984—85 
academic year. For application ma- 
terials and additional information, 
contact the Fulbright officer at your 
home institution. Unaffiliated scholars 
can obtain materials for (1) and (2) 
from the Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars, 11 Dupont 
Circle, Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 
20036; for (3) from the Institute for 
International Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, NY 10017. 
For additional information about 
CAARI, write the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 4243 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 
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